THE  FIRST  GENTLEMAN  OF EUROPE
personal character is considered it seems difficult to resist
the conclusion that the ministers who treated him with
such respect must have done so with their tongues in
their cheeks; yet such was by no means the case.   To
them the office was everything, and the man nothing; it
was to the former that they owed allegiance as convinced
believers in the monarchical system.   Time and time
again throughout the eighteenth century the occupant
of the throne thwarted his ministers, and encouraged
opposition to their schemes, but with hardly an excep-
tion they defended him from the consequences of his own
folly.   It is true that for many years it was for the King
and his advisers a case of hanging together or hanging "
separately, for any serious disunion would have meant
the return of the Stuarts; but even when this danger no
longer existed, as in the reign of George IV, the states-
men behaved correctly towards the Crown.   Canning was
a notable example of this.   He believed so implicitly in
the monarchy as an effective piece of the machinery of
the Constitution that he would do nothing to lower its
prestige even when it was in the wrong, and he was the
victim.   He realized to the full how extremely unstable
was the British throne, but he preferred to suffer in
silence, even when the King publicly insulted him to a
foreign diplomat, rather than, by vindicating himself, run
the risk of overturning the monarchical system altogether.
This should be remembered to his credit when Canning
is denounced as an opportunist.
There was never any suggestion that George IV should
not interfere in politics; all that his ministers demanded
was that such interference should be within the limits of
the Revolution settlement, and that he should not seera
to utilize his position as King of Hanover to oppose the
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